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bre, and the libretto is from the practiced 
pen of M. de St. Georges. It will, I hear, 
be produced after the new opera by Auber, 
Le Jour de Bonheur. - .-. . :• .-,•■•■. 

Rossini recently paid a visit to the estab- 
lishment of Philippe Henry, to inspect a new 
instrument, the Melo piano, invented by 
MM. Caldera and Monta of Turin. The 
maestro, as usual, was greatly pleased, and 
expressed his admiration of the invention in 
terms that might have been copied into the 
advertisements with immense advantage to 
the makers. The following day Prince Pon- 
iatowski paid a visit to the same' salons with 
the same intention. The composer of Ztoji 
Desiderio seems to have agreed thoroughly 
as to the value of the instrument with the 
composer of // Barbiere: > • 

The programme of the third Popular Con* 
cert of Classical Music, on Sunday last, com- 
prised the following pieces : — Sinfonia Eroica, 
Beethoven; andante and variations from the 
"Imperial" Symphony, Haydn; overture, 
sclierzo, and finale, Op.. 52, Schumann; 
adagio from the Sepluor. Beethoven; over- 
ture to Her FreisckiUz, "Weber. ; 



MISS BATEMAN IN DUBLIN. 



scorn, vehement denunciation, and womanly 
emotion, terminated in a noble burst that 
held the 'audience rapt in earnest attention. 
In. the closing act, where the poor wanderer 
returns, dying and broken-hearted, there 
was a touching and quiet pathos that won 
from not a few the tribute of tears. Miss 
Batsman, at the termination of the first act, 
when called before the curtain, in a few brief 
but emphatic words said she felt deeply on 
this occasion. She had never forgotten the 
kindness of her previous reception here, and 
she was proud and glad that she had not 
been forgotten, by those among whom she 
was happy to be once more.— Saunders' 
News Letter. 



Miss Bateman has returned to the scene of 
her former triumphs from the quietude of 
private life, and last • evening appeared be- 
fore a brilliant and - crowded house in her 
favorite character of Leah. The play itself 
is utterly worthless, but Miss Bateman, by 
force of her genius, by the brightness of her 
imagination, and by the grace with which 
she has invested the part of Leah, has made 
the text glow nnd sparkle under her inter 
pretation, and the play becomes invested 
with a reality and depth due to intrinsio in- 
fluence alone. With the one actress it is ex- 
clusively identified— with her it creates a 
sensation difficult to describe, beoause there 
are so many subtle points in her portraiture 
that escape during the prooess of a minute 
analysis, and with her it will cease to be rep- 
resented as a drama. The recollection of 
Miss Bateman 's distinctive merits is so vivid 
that one feels it would be only repeating a 
twice-told tale to dwell on them in any de- 
tail,- and of her performance it migtit be 
sufficient to state that it was equal, if not su- 
perior, to the fine revelation of human emo- 
tions and sympathies which created *such an 
allowable amount of enthusiastic applause 
when last she appeared before the Irish pub- 
lic. No performer has more thoroughly 
adapted the beauty of action to the corres- 
ponding feelings with which it should be 
linked; and, whether in the repose of abso- 
lute quiescence — in the energy of motion — in 
the alternating periods of energy or inaction, 
her statuesque grace, the undulating lines 
without an angle' to break their symmetry and 
the refined study of her attitudes, memories 
of classical forms are revived and start into- 
life. In the first act the presenoe of the 
Jewess is little more than momentary, but 
her gestures speak with more than the elo- 
quence of language the terror under which 
she suffers,- and when the Christian priest 
lays his protecting hands on her, the shudder 
passing over her was most expressive. But 
the great scene is that in the fourth act, 
where, encountering Rudolf after he has left 
the church the husband of another, Leah 
pronounces the fearful curse. Here every 
word, every action,, is apposite and true to 
nature, and the alternating tones of bitter 



THE FRENCH STAGE— PAUL FEVAL'S 
LAST. '■■■-" 



The last dramatic work by M. Paul Feval 
is La Chouanne, founded on a novel entitled 
Bouche de Fer, and lately brought out at the 
Ainbigu Comique. I do not profess to have 
studied the novel very closely, but, Unless I 
am grievously misinformed, a serious opera- 
tion has been performed in order to adapt it 
to the stage. The principal male personage 
in the book, a zealous Chouan, is transform- 
ed into a female, a zealous Chouanne, the au- 
thor having graciously allowed him to die 
prematurely, and leave his exploits to be per-' 
formed by his widow. I will endeavor to 
give a notion of the story as told on the stage 
of the Ambigu. 

M. Geraud, a distinguished advocate of 
Rennes, shortly after the Restoration, has 
made up his mind to marry Marguerite, en- 
gaged as a governess to his daughter Clem- 
ence. Unfortunately the lady's repute is not 
of the highest quality. A young advocate of 
Paris is in the habit of visiting her, and the 
frequency of his visits is not to be explained 
by any hypothesis consistent with good mor- 
als. She has, indeed, an ardent defender in 
Jeanne Leqnieu, a "conductrice devoiture," 
and moreover the CJiouanne of the title, but 
Jeanne is not so popular a person that her 
opinions carry much weight. Really, how- 
ever, Marguerite is a perfectly, virtuous wo- 
man. In former days she became the wife 
of the Count de Triomec, subsequently de- 
ceased in foreign parts, and the young man 
who has occasioned the scandal is her own 
son.. However, the documents necessary for 
the proof of her marriage are not to be pro- 
cured, and Marguerite, understanding her 
false position, has determined to abandon the 
project of a marriage with M. Geraud, and to 
retire until she is provided with vouchers of 
respectability. This spirit of self-devotion is 
not at all to the taste of Goujeux, a wicked 
iron-master, who, for reasons presently to be 
explained, wishes the marriage to take place, 
and overcomes the scruples of Marguerite by 
falsely telling her that Geraud is already ac- 
quainted with the whole truth. The nuptial 
ceremony is duly performed, and the newly- 
wedded pair, on quitting church, find them- 
selves in the presence of a serious squabble. 
Young Triomec, who has come from Paris 
the evening before, and who, hearing the 
name of his mother mentioned in a disre- 
spectful manner, has challenged two of the 
loudest talkers, has just punished each with 
a slight wound, when he is met by his moth- 
er and her bridegroom. Geraud, hearing 
that the duels have been fought for the sake 
of his wife by the young advocate, shows all 
becoming gratitude, but, though Triomec is 



now authorized to visit his mother's resi- 
dence, he never opens his mouth in exp'ana- 
tion of his real position, persuaded that Gi- 
raud is already acquainted with the truth. 
This line of conduct completely answers the 
purpose of Goujeux, who causes Gc'rand to 
become jealous of Triomec, and to forbid 
his visits to the house. The villainies of 
Goujeux have all origiuated from a desire to 
possess the property legally pertainiug to the 
noble house of Triomec. Iu default of a di- 
rect heir to the deceased Count this w 11 re- 
vert to the scamp Eerdauio,. who is a distant 
relation to the family, aud whose rights have 
been purchased by Goujeax. G raud, vi'.o a 
mind is perpetually embittered against nis 
wife by the insinuatious of Goujeux, has, af- 
ter wounding Triomec in a duel, surren ler- 
ed himself into the hands of justice, so much 
disgusted with life that he does not even pro- 
pose to defend himself. While he is in pris- 
on he is visited by Goujeux, who •hypocriti- 
cally feigns compassion, and brings him the 
poison by which he hopes to escape the scaf- 
fold. Jeanne the Chouanne, ardently devot- 
ed to the interests of the Triomec family, hai 
in the meantime done her best for the sake 
of the young advocate. She has made tie 
unworthy Kerdanio so heartily ashamed of 
his complicity with Goujeux that the luckless 
reprobate puts an end to his own existence, 
and, having recovered the missing docu- 
ments, has placed them in the hands of Ge- 
raud, who in his state of despair takes no no- 
tice of their contents. While things are in 
this state Goujeux, sitting in prison with Ge- 
raud, falls asleep, and, in a few broken sen- 
tences "unconsciously uttered, tells so much 
truth to Geraud that the long-deceived man 
wakes him up and insists on a further expla- 
nation. The villain attempts to stab his vic- 
tim, but is arrested by a shot from the Chou- 
anne, who, in her endeavors to reach Geraud, 
has scaled the prison walls, and has arrived 
just in time to perform au act of moral jus- 
tice. Auother blessing is at hand. -Young 
Triomeo has not only recovered from his 
wound, but while his stepfather has been lying 
in prison has professionally defended him in 
court, and obtained an acquittal. That he al- 
so may have his reward he is allowed to mar- 
ry Clemence, the daughter of Geraud. 

This is a badly constructed story. By 
mere accident do the virtuous persons fall in- 
to scrapes, and by mere accident do they get 
out again. As for the foolish reticence of 
Marguerite, two words from whom spoken at 
the right time would have prevented all the 
mischief, it reminds one of the exclamation 
of the critic on the first night of Otvay's 0r- 
phan, "What a deal of trouble a farthing 
rushlight would have saved 1" 
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Dresden. — Herr J. von Wasielowski will 
give, this season, a series of six Soirees for 
Chamber Music. The first took place on the 
27th October, when the pieces played were: 
Trio, Op. 1, No. 1 (E flat major), Beethoven; i 
Stringed Quartet (G major), Haydn; and Pi- 
anoforte Quartet, Op. 3 (B flat minor), Men- 
delssohn. 

Fshsbara. — Do Ferrara's opera of Pipelet 
has proved tolerably successful. The next 
novelties 'were to be Crispino e la Cotnar* 
and Tulti in Masohera, 

Mannheim.— Herr von Flotow's opera, 
" Zilda," has been produced, but was an un- 
mistakable failure. ' 

. Genoa. — The Carlo Felice Theatre is an- 
nounced to open with Dinqrali. m 



